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Communist China and “Big Brother” 


BY ALLEN S. WHITING 


ESPITE CONFIDENT CLAIMS from Peking and Moscow 
of the “invincible, unshakeable, and perpetual 
solidarity of Sino-Soviet friendship,” certain groups in 
Communist China remain dubious about complete and 
exclusive reliance upon the Soviet Union. Chinese Com- 
munist publications reveal recurring patterns of mis- 
givings concerning the Russian “elder brother” who is 
to teach “New China” all things from art to zoology.’ 
Of particular interest are the “incorrect” attitudes and 
actions of two elite groups, the intelligentsia and the 
industrial cadres, whose questioning of the official line 
provides a continuing problem for Peking and Moscow 
leaders. 

No sooner had Mao Tse-tung implemented his avowed 
policy of “lean to one side” by concluding the historic 
Sino-Sovict agreements of February and March 1950 
than the seeds of xenophobia, sown so widely by Na- 
tionalist and Communist alike, bore bitter fruit for 
the new regime.? Following hard upon the violent 
Communist denunciation of all economic ties between 
Nationalist China and the United States, the establish- 
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1 Complete files of three key journals, Hsueh Hsi (Study), 
Hsin Chien She (Reconstruction), and Shih Chieh Chih Shih 
(World Culture) were searched for this study. Selected sub- 
jects from Communist newspapers since October 1, 1949, as 
clipped and filed by the Union Research Institute in Hong 
Kong were also examined, Unless otherwise indicated all 
translations in this article are those of the author. This re- 
search was made possible by a Ford Foundation grant. That 
Foundation is not responsible, however, for any of the state- 
ments made herein. 

2 On February 14, 1950, the Soviet and Chinese Govern- 
ments concluded a Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual 
Assistance, an Agreement on the Chinese Changchun Railway, 
Port Arthur, and Dalny, and an Agreement on Granting Credits 
to the People’s Republic of China. On March 27, 1950, the 
two governments signed agreements establishing the three joint 
stock companies mentioned above. 


ment in Sinkiang of the Sino-Soviet Civil Airline, the 
Sino-Soviet Non-Ferrous and Rare Metals Company, 
and the Sino-Soviet Petroleum Company aroused pointed 
criticism within China. The official Jen Min Jih Pao 
took up the challenge directly. “Some people ask: Is it 
proper and permissible to use foreign capital to develop 

Chinese industry and to have joint-management com- 

panies with foreign capital?” Rebutting this query with 

reference to Lenin’s acceptance of foreign capitalistic 

investment and experts during the NEP, the writer cited 

a second protest, “Why does the Soviet Union give this 
type of assistance which is beneficial to both China and — 
Soviet Russia, and not give help which is advantageous 

only for China?” Tacitly admitting the futility of logic 

against inherent distrust of foreign powers, he concluded 

that “imperialist provocateurs” would always “employ 

these arguments to disrupt Sino-Soviet relations.” If 

Soviet Russia acts unselfishly, they ask, “Why are you 

being so nice? You must have some secret plot.” If 

agreements benefit both sides, they ask, “Why are you 

looking out for yourself? You are selfish.”* 


3 This editorial of April 5, 1950, explicitly denied ex- 
clusiveness in the Sino-Soviet economic arrangements and 
anticipated additional joint-stock companies: “Under proper 
conditions, this is permissible in principle, not only with the 
Seviet Union bur with other People’s Democracies and with 
certain capitalist countries. Not only for these companies, 
cither, but for other suitable companies and certain industrial 
enterprises.” (Italics added). One additional joint-stock com- 
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Another writer admitted, “There is still part of the 
populace which fcars to hear the words ‘economic co- 
operation.’” He explained this attitude as an historical 
prejudice noting that “Chinese-Japanese co-prosperity” 
had meant “an industrial Japan and an agricultural 
China,” and “Sino-American economic cooperation” 
had become “American bosses and Chinese assistants.” 
But these unfortunate precedents did not excuse those 
who “confuse old imperialistic exploitation” with the 
“new mutual assistance of relations between the Soviet 
Union and us.”* 

In a cedlection of documents published by the Sino- 
Soviet Friendship Association the editors lamented, 
“Some people say, “The Kuomintang had American 
experts and signed the Sino-American commercial pact; 
the Communist Party has Sovict experts and signs the 
Northeast-Soviet trade pact. This is all the same 
thing.’ . . . Some say, “The Kuomintang claimed the 
United States was good. The Communist Party says 
Sovict Russia is good. Each of them relies on an- 
other.’”* The same attitude was attacked three years 
later in the Handbook of World Knowledge, 1954, “It 
is erroneous to think that we have no need for inter- 
national assistance and can still succeed.” 

The political corollary of this economic xenophobia 
evoked a “plague on both your houses” attitude, espe- 
cially after the outbreak of the Korean War. The prin- 
cipal theoretical journal, Hsueh Hsi, warned in August 
1950, “There are some persons who take a fence-sitting 
attitude. . . . They doubt whether or not the position 
of the anti-imperialistic and peaceful democratic camp 
led by the, Soviet Union is definitely safeguarding long- 
lasting peace. They go so far as to consider both camps’ 
talk of peace as being false, that both sides are pre- 
paring for war. This kind of thinking is entirely in- 
correct and has no place.”* A more traditionally Chi- 
nese version of this was offered in the aforementioned 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Association booklet of 1951, 
“There are some people who foolishly think, ‘When two 
tigers fight, one must get hurt. We should take care of 
ourselves first and let others ride the tigers.’ ” 


A second point of departure for criticism of the 
Sino-Soviet alliance proposes economic relations with 


pany was formed, the Sino-Soviet Shipbuilding Company in 
Dairen. No countries other than Soviet Russia have par- 
ticipated in such ventures. All four companies were officially 
transferred to exclusive Chinese ownership on January 1, 1955, 
although the original agreements were to have remained in 
effect for thirty years. 

4 Ti Ch’ao-pai, “The Meaning and Method of Sino-Soviet 
Economic Cooperation,” Jen Min Jih Pao, April 21, 1950. 

5 Hsueh hsi teu liao hwi pien (Compilation of Study Ma- 
terials), Tientsin Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, 1951, 
pp. 86-89. 

6 Liao Kai-lung, “Problems of War and Peace,” Hsueh 
Hai, 11, No. 11, written August |, printed August 16, 1950. 
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other countries, especially with the West. At first this 
was cautiously rebuffed as in Jen Min Jih Pao of April 
21, 1950, which stated “Some ask: If the capitalists 
demand similar cooperation [referring to the Sino- 
Soviet companies in Sinkiang] can we agree? . . . Only 
if it is in accord with the needs of construction and 
depending on whether it is friendly or hostile.” After the 
start of the Korean War, reaction became more violent, 
“Some stupid-thinking people say “Get American aid.’ 
But this is the enemy of the Chinese people and can- 
not help them.” 

Minister of Foreign Trade Yeh Chi-chuang sought 
to reassure those who accused Peking of intentionally 
channeling all trade toward the Soviet bloc, “We have 
never neglected any opportunity for developing trade 
with any country because the peoples of ail countries 
in the East and West desire peaceful trade. It is quite 
wrong of some people to think that the expansion of our 
trade with the Soviet Union and the People’s Democ- 
racies will adversely affect our trade with Western 
countries. . . . Only after the American government 
iaunched an embargo was this [Western] trade re- 
stricted and brought to a standstill.”’ 


A third type of criticism focuses on some aspect of 
Soviet policy or practice. The joint-stock companies in 
Sinkiang, an area remote from most Chinese but one 
long associated with conflicting Sino-Russian interests, 
prompted such questions as “Sinkiang is our territory. 
Is it not disadvantageous for us if Soviet Russia re- 
ceives one-half the production for helping to exploit its 
resources?” and “Why should this cooperation take 
place only in far off Sinkiang? Why not in the heart of 
our industrial areas?” 

Since the purge of Beria, infrequent remarks against 
the internal structure of Soviet Russia are noted, as in 
Hsueh Hsi, “There are some people with insufficient 
political experience who asked, ‘If the Soviet Union is 
so firm and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
so solidly umted, why is there still a traitor like 
Beria” "* The most general criticism, however, com- 
pares Soviet economic and scientific development un- 
favorably with that of the West. Liu Shao-ch’i struck 
directly at this in founding the Sino-Sovict Friendship 
Association (SSFA) in October 1949, “There is a part 
of the Chinese people which considers that the Soviet 
Union is still backward. This outlook must change.” 
He warned that “imperialistic capitalists” would seek 
to undermine Chinese-Russian relations by “rumor, 


7 New China News Agency, October 2, 1952; quoted in 
R. Plunkett, “China Views Her Russian Tutor,” Far Eastern 
Survey, July 1953, p. 98. 

8 Ma Tieh-ting, “The Great Force of Unity in the 
CPSU, the Soviet Government and People,” Hsueh Hai, No. 
8, August 2, 1953. 
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provocation, seduction, slander, etc.” and ordered the 
SSFA to combat these evil influences.’ 

Almost immediately Hsueh Hai launched an attack 
against anti-Soviet remarks in the course of which it 
presented a virtual catalogue of alleged arguments 
against too close an association with Soviet Russia: 

(1) ... China's victory was in no way benefitted by inter- 
national help. . . . 

(2) Why should only China lean to one side; why does not 
the Soviet Union lean to one side? . . . 

(3) There is a devil hidden in Soviet aid. Foreigners are 
always foreigners. We can spot them easily. .. . 

(4) You drive out the United States and you bring in the 
Soviet Union. Is it true that a large number of Soviet experts 
are any different from the former American experts? . . . 

(5) In the past they [Russians] stayed away. Now they 
come in droves. Fine fair weather friends! [referring to the 
absence of direct aid, experts, or recognition before October 
1, 1949] 

(6) Was it good for the Soviet army to occupy Port Arthur 
and Dairen? Against whom was the occupation directed? . . .*° 


In January 1952 members of the SSFA were warned 
anew that they “must expose errors and explain to 
those remnants in the masses with reactionary thoughts 
and mistaken views towards the Soviet Union, making 
these persons recognize who is our enemy and who is 
our friend.”"' Despite six years of SSFA efforts, how- 
ever, general references to “hostile rumor” and “im- 
perialist slander against our fraternal ally, Soviet 
Russia,” persist in the Chinese Communist press. 


The Intelligentsia 

This pattern of resistance to the Sino-Soviet alliance 
is also evinced in numerous attacks upon Chinese in- 
tellectuals and recurs throughout the flood of self-ac- 
cusations produced in periodic campaigns such as the 
“Three Anti,” the “Five Anti” and the “Study Soviet 
Russia” movements. One of the most interesting de- 
viations from the orthodox line came in an authorita- 
tively published history of Chinese-Russian relations 
appearing more than a year after the February 1950 
agreements."* According to a reviewer, the editor 


9 Hird Hua Yueh Pao, 1, No. 2, pp. 349-50. 

10 Ch'ien Chun-jui, “Friendship With the Soviet Union-—— 
Hallmark of Internationalism,” Hsueh Hai, 1, No. 4, December 
1949, pp. 4-6; also Chao Yi-ya, “Study Principles of Inter- 
nationalism,” ibid., pp. 7-9. 

11 Ch’en Ying-nan, “How To Become a Member of the 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Association,” Shih Shih Shou Tze 
(Current Affairs Handbook), No. 2, January 25, 1952. 

12 Tsao Hsi-chen, ed., Chung ssu wai chiao shit (History 
of Chinese-Soviet Relations), Shanghai, April 1951; reviewed 
by Lin Chih-ch’iao in Hsin Chien She, V, No. 2, November 1, 
1951, pp. 58-59. This same i issues the pri 
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(Ts’ao Hsi-chen) failed to explain how all Soviet policy 
and practice had been “in the interests of the Chinese 
people.” The reviewer emphasized this “error” in 
Ts’ao’s treatment of the Red Army defeat of the Na- 
tionalist attack on Soviet positions along the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in 1929, and also flatly contradicted 
Ts’'ao’s analysis of the postwar period, “The 1945 
treaty .. . and the 1950 treaty . . . are identical in 
spirit and substance.” “These two treaties are entirely 
different,” argued the critic, blaming secret war plans 
of the reactionaries for the “limited” 1945 pact, com- 
pared with that of 1950 which assisted construction of 
a new peaceful economy. 

Ts'ao’s wording on the 1945 Sino-Soviet pact aroused 
further sensitivity on Soviet policy in Manchuria. “The 
author incorrectly uses the characters meaning ‘to hand 
back, to return’—this is a very serious political mistake 
because . . . the Chinese Eastern Railway, Port Arthur, 
and Dairen from the start were Chinese. Therefore it 
is impossible to use these mistaken terms. . . . [In the 
treaty] the proper characters ‘to transfer’ are used. 
This shows the author’s political carelessness and stu- 
pidity.” 

Academicians came in for concentrated attack during 
the “Three Anti” campaign of 1951, one of its purposes 
being to instill a hatred of the West and particularly | 
the United States. Tsinghua University, financed with 
American funds from the Boxer Indemnity, received 
special attention. Its members were alleged to “despise 
Soviet science,” “refuse to acknowledge Michurin 
theory,” “remain suspicious of the Soviet Union,” 
“fail to recognize the class nature of the Soviet Union,” 
and “scorn Soviet culture.” 

Dr. Chin Yiieh-lin, dean of the college of arts and 
science and chairman of the philosophy department at 
Tsinghua, headed a list of distinguished professors who 
publicly admitted their “mistaken” views. His state- 
ment frankly noted, “In always looking at the USSR 
from the viewpoint of old democracy, I consistently 
distorted and slandered the Sovict Union and right up 
to the liberation I thought that individual ‘freedom’ 
did not exist in the Soviet Union. I considered both 
the October Revolution and the purges within the Party 
to be ‘going too far’ and that the Soviet Union made 
use of the Communist Party in other countries to inter- 
fere in their internal affairs... . My principal mistake 
lay in thinking of the Soviet Unico as devoid of in- 
dividual fredom.”” 

Professor Hsi Ta-ch’un of Hupei Normal College 
declared he had been unable “to tell friend from foe.” 
He had “feared the Soviet Union,” thinking that all 


13 Translated from Kuang Min Jih Pao, April 17, 1952, 
in Current Background, No. 213, issued by the U.S. Consulate- 
General, Hong Kong. 
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foreigners were imperialistic although the United States 
was least so. He described how he had laughed at those 
who said Soviet Russia offered unconditional aid to 
oppressed peoples, replying, “Any country which un- 
conditionally helps China lacks common sense!” Most 
serious was his “Titoist thinking” which feared that 
“lean to one side would make China lose independent 
self-rule” and that China would “blindly wag its tail 
at the heels of the Soviet Union.” In an exceptional 
reference to doubt concerning the responsibility for 
starting the Korean War, Dr. Hsi wrote that prior to 
the “Resist America Aid Korea” campaign he had 
thought the Soviet Union had instigated a North 
Korean attack against; South Korea, that the United 
States had been forced to retaliate, and had doubted 
American bombing of Chinese towns as a deliberate 
act.** 


Scientists were prominent in the wave of confessions 
which marked the “Study Soviet Russia” movement. 
Tsinghua professors were quoted as having disparaged 


Russian science in comparison with that of Britain, 
Germany, and the United States. A generally reported 
criticism was that “Soviet science is strong in practice 
but weak in theory.” Sorne made the error of thinking 
“that scientific knowledge lacks class nature, that where 
American science is good we can study it and where 
Soviet science is good we can study it.” A Nankai psy- 
chology professor admitted that after reading “Thirty 
Years of Soviet Psychology” he had thought it “was 
no different from that of Great Britain and the United 
States.” 

In 1953 emphasis shifted from passive study of So- 
viet methods to active use of Soviet texts and curricula. 
This was to “eliminate all traces of the poisonous capi- 
talistic education, study, and research” which “we 
failed to root out thoroughly even though we welcomed 
the revolution.” Du-ing a “Sino-Soviect Friendship 
Mon +h” the attack was renewed against “formalistic” 
study of Soviet Russia. Russian advisors at cleven uni- 
versities and colleges, specializing in mining, medicine, 
aviation, education, and Russian language studies, super- 
vised the new program. Travel and correspondence ex- 
tended their activities throughout the mainland, from 
Harbin to Chungking and Canton. Among the larger 
groups of Russian experts were ten at Peking Normal, 
eleven at Tsinghua, and fourteen at Peking National 
University."* 

Relations between Chinese academicians and their 
Russian tutors remain obscured by profuse outpourings 

14 Kuang Min Jih Pao, December 31, 1951. 

15 Data assembled from scattered reports in Jen Min Jih 
Pao, November 5, 1953, and December 2, 1953; Kuang Min 
Jih Pao, October 7, November 6, and December 2, 1953, 
January 4, 1955. 


of “gratitude and appreciation” which fill pages of testi- 
monials on “What I Learned from the Soviet Experts.” 
Some go so far in their phraseology, however, as to 
suggest a dash of irony and wit. A geography professor 
at Nanking Normal College had inquired which pro- 
jection was most suited for mapping China’s vast area, 
whereupon the Soviet expert replied, “It depends upon 
the purpose of your map—political, economic, etc.” 
Professor Li confessed, “I realized that I had never 
had a real purpose to my work before. My research was 
only to make myself an ‘expert’ . . . to win recognition 
in America.” 

Sometimes professors were attacked for refusing to 
ask questions and for the attitude, “We do whatever 
the Soviet expert advises.” Other criticism charged that 
their questions were “simple or confused.” Finally thev 
were ordered to submit written queries in advance “so 
these could be analyzed by the Soviet expert.” At Peking 
National, one of the “difficulties to be overcome” was 
“criticism [by the Russian adviser] which could not 
be pointed out politely.” The faculty was praised for 
its “earnest and sincere attitude” which permitted blunt 
speaking and the remarks of the Soviet expert were 
reportedly accepted “in a congenial atmosphere.” 

With mass adoption of Soviet teaching methods and 
texts it was charged that some teachers feared that 
“their British-American ‘training’ will be ‘wiped out’ at 
once.” Sevietization of Chinese education was occasion- 
ally defended by the authorities in patriotic terms, a 
fact which suggests that objections on nationalistic 
grounds had been raised. Other attitudes attacked in 
press comment included, “I use Soviet materials for 
teaching but it isn’t going too well. I’m not responsible,” 
and “If everybody else is using them, I might as well, 
too.” 

After a full year of this campaign the history pro- 
fessors at Peking National were singled out for short- 
comings generally evident throughout the universities. 
Laxity, superficiality, and narrow application of So- 
viet teaching methods headed the list of errors, char- 
acterized by three periods of “study and struggle”: 
(1) “resistance, failing to study humbly the Soviet 
Union”; (2) “passivity, seeking to complete one’s study 
obligations”; and (3) “finally arriving at active, humble, 
diligent study.” Although these periods varied in length 
according to individual political levels, “one point is 
true for all: this change is the result of unbroken im- 
plementation of thought struggle, of continually raising 
the level of study practice and thinking, of gradually 
moving from the inability to accept change to the 
recognition of necessary humble study.” 

Along with the “Study Sevict Russia” campaign 
came a nation-wide drive to study the Russian language. 


16 Kuang Min Jih Pao, January 4, 1955. 
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Organized by the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association 
in 1952, this language program followed an intensive 
two-week course developed at Tsinghua and Peking 
National universities. So far as professors were con- 
cerned, it was “not to enable us to speak, write, or 
listen to Russian but only to read it; and not to read 
everything, but only books connected with our own 
field. We need no longer rely on the British-American 
imperialist educational materials which poison our 
youth. We cannot wait for others to translate Soviet 
books and then study them. We must be able ourselves 
to read relevant Soviet materials in the original.”"' 

Some who doubted whether the language could be 
learned in fifteen days were criticized as having a 
“conservative mentality.” One early testimonial reas- 
sured readers that “old friends—words from German 
and English found in Russian”—helped matters some- 
what. The writer hastened to add that basically “it is 
not a question of whether this is easy or not”; Russian 
was a “political obligation.” His reassurance was not 
repeated as later articles frankly admitted that “Russian 
is more difficult than other foreign languages,” but 
this was a “difficulty to be overcome.” Specific prob- 
lems included the shift from monosyllabic Chinese 
with its unstructured grammar to polysyllabic Russian 
with its complex genders, cases, and declensions. Those 
who failed, however, were invariably charged with lack- 
ing “a genuine will, sincerity, and diligence.” In some 
instances failure to read Russian in the allotted time 
was held to imply a “politically backward” attitude 
with respect to the Soviet Union. 

A fresh series of self-accusations emerged from the 
language program, attacking “poor organization and 
poor spirit” which obstructed success. One professor 
admitted that after twenty years studying English, 
French, and Japanese, “I am still not perfect, .. . I 
worried how I could read the History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshevik) in one month.” 
Older men expressed concern about learning a new 
language at sixty-five in “mutual study” teams with 
younger instructors. An ironic note slipped into the 
self-confession of a Peking National history professor, 
“The main difficulty of Soviet social science literature 
does not lie in the language but in understanding the 


scientific content.” 


The Industrial Cadres 

Relations between Chinese industrial cadres and 
Soviet experts, perhaps because of technical problems 
involved, receive less detailed treatment in the Chinese 
daily press. Various points of friction have been re- 
vealed, however, the chief one being the tempo of pro- 
duction recommended by Russian advisers. Soviet 


17 Ibid., July 6, 1952. 
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personnel assigned to Manchurian railroads and the 
steel works at Taiyuan in 1950 encountered “doubts” 
and “disbelief” of Chinese engincers, “blindly follow- 
ing Japanese, British, and American conservative 
ways.”""* Three years later Soviet advice was still being 
“ignored” at the Taiyuan steel works by persons under 
“British-American imperialistic influence.” A Russian 
warning concerning the hazards of a particular process 
in steel fabrication had gone unheeded, resulting in a 
serious explosion. After a complete change in adminis- 
tration, the Soviet adviser made 335 suggestions of 
which 198 were “immediately carried out”; the re- 
mainder were “in preparation.” A set of “rules” for 
“observing the views of Soviet experts” resulted from 
such incidents."” 

Soviet expert Yachkov at the China College of Mines 
won considerable publicity, supposedly providing a 
model example of relations between Russian teacher 
and Chinese student. When one professor argued, “We 
don’t need to mechanize our mines because we have an 
abundance of labor,” Yachkov assailed this as the 
typical British-American approach in China. “We must 
save labor wherever possible since the worker is our 
main concern, not the profits.”* Another objected, “We 
can’t open mines in remote areas without transportation 
and far from the consumer.” Yachkov rusquely 
countered, “We did it in Siberia!” 

In 1954 increased attention was given to alleged 
shortcomings in the “utilization” of Soviet advisers. In 
addition to the usual complaints of a superficial ap- 
proach evinced by unquestioning acceptance of Russian 
suggestions, an exceptional article implied that Soviet 
advice might be wrong in certain cases. “As for whether 
or not Soviet recommendations can be carried out, it is 
really a question of how sincerely we study the Soviet 
Union. Of course in the past three years there have . 
been certain recommendations which at first ajypeared 
impossible to apply at once given the objective and 
subjective conditions. After sincerely restudying them 

18 Hsin Hwa Yiieh Pao, 1, No. 5, pp. 1172-1173, reprint- 
ing NCNA releases of February 13 and February 16, 1950; 
ibid., pp. 1174 and 1189 give a highly technical presentation 
of reluctance by Chinese workers in the Anshan steel mills to 
accept Soviet advice 

19 Kung Jen Jih Pao, December 7, 1952. 

20 A different article told how « Soviet expert planned 
extensive river projects despite ‘conservative thinking” of 
Chinese engineers who accepted ‘‘impe:salist argument” 
that heavy machinery was needed fia vows development and 
who failed to utilize “China's vast reserves of labor.” 

21 Tientsin Jih Pao, November 15, 1952. The same issue 
carried a glowing testir:onial by Yachkov's interpreter, extolling 
the Russian’s “helpful approach to the language barrier. Al- 
though Chinese technical personne! are constantly exhorted to 


‘study Russian, none of the Soviet advisers is reported as 


speaking Chinese. 
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with the Soviet experts to arrive at agreement, it was 
found that some would have to be postponed.” The 
article warned that “we should frankly tell the Soviet 
expert” the “reasons” for proposals not working out, 
instead of automatically agreeing and going ahead.** 
Generally, however, all blame for failure or short- 
coming was shouldered by the abject confessor. A 
Tsinghua professor of hydraulic engineering admitted 
that “The demands made on us by the Soviet expert 
were very high. We did not complete our work in the 
proper time” because “we feared we couldn't do well.” 
He added that occasionally they had failed to give the 
Soviet adviser sufficient “background material” to un- 
derstand the problem, and at other times had brought 
“trifling questions which delayed the Soviet experts.”” 


An exchange of views between the Soviet advisers - 


and Chinese Government officials on these recurring 
problems apparently occurred. In late 1954, “according 
tothe general agreement of Soviet experts,” four major 
shortcomings were to be overcome in future “utiliza- 
tion” of Soviet advice: (1) the failure to record sug- 
gestions of Soviet experts, resulting in the impossibility 
of checking back for later reference; (2) the failure to 
plan proprrly, resulting in impromptu calls for Soviet 
advice; (3) the failure to inform Soviet experts of local 
conditions, resulting in purely formal requests for ad- 
vice; and (4) the tendency simply to “look and listen,” 
resulting in a superficial understanding of theory and 
technique.** 

Almost simultaneously Jen Min Jih Pao, hailing the 
new Sino-Soviet Scientific and Technical Cooperation 
Agreement, began a lengthy attack against “improper” 
practices of industrial cadres.” Applications for Soviet 
assistance were made “without giving consideration to 
practical needs.” The consequent “accumulation of 
technical materials and charts” was not studied properly, 
leading to “the inability of quite a number of Soviet 
technical materials and charts to manifest their full 
usefulness.” 

Furthermore, “some organizations failed constantly 
to acquaint the Soviet experts systematically with their 
conditions. . . . They were approached only when dif- 
ficult problems were encountered.” Stress was laid upon 
supplying information to Russia, “We must carry out 
in earnest our undertaking to keep the Soviet Union 
supplied with technical materials wherever possible. 
Some of our organizations did not pay enough attention 
to see that this undertaking was carried out conscien- 


22 Kuang Min Jih Pao, February 13, 1954. 

23 Ibid., February 15, 1954. 

24 Ibid., November 7, 1954. 

25 Jen Min Jihk Pao, October 27, 1954, translated in Survey 
of the Maiztand Press, No. 917, issued by the U.S. Consulate- 
General, Hong Kong. The precise terms of this agreement 
have not been published. ; 


tiously. This is not the right thing to do. . . . We must 
not adopt a verfum tory attitude and seck to have the 
task postponed because the work is troublesome. We 
must enforce the provisions of the agreement with 
rigidity and ascertain that the materials are both gen- 
uine and correct.” Such emphasis upon Chinese obli- 
gations and responsibilities went considerably beyond 
the customary exhortations contained in individual 
confessions. 


Effect of Criticisms 

These criticisms of Soviet Russia and Soviet as- 
sistance are too distant from the policy-making center 
of the Chinese Communist Party to threaten the Peking- 
Moscow alliance. Nor do the points of friction within 
China portend a revolt, for they are diffused among 


_ scattered groups which cannot organize opposition, much 


less armed uprising. Furthermore, these groups will in 
time be replaced by new recruits, wholly reared in the 
intensively indoctrinated and isolated “New China.” 

During the next five years, however, these Chinese 
attitudes to Soviet Russia as omnipotent teacher and 
sole source of aid will bear close attention. Continual 
recrimination against Chinese technicians for alleged 
mishandling of Soviet advice and methods indicates a 
failure of Soviet-directed enterprises to measure up to 
expectation. Inevitably tension in international tech- 
nical assistance programs is heightened by an obvious 
compulsion on the Russian side to prove the superiority 
of Soviet methods over Western techniques, no matter 
what the operation, On the Chinese side, official policy 
has discouraged any questioning of Soviet advice and 
hampers a frank, realistic exchange of views. This 
barrier to efficient industrialization is demonstrated by 
a refugee Chinese engineer in Hong Kong who found 
a rigid construction schedule on the Chungking-Chengtu 
railway, advised by Soviet engineers, resulting in in- 
adequate roadbed preparation. Since blame invariably 
falls on the Chinese side, he fled to avoid the re- 
criminations to be expected when the railroad begins 
to deteriorate under heavy usage. 

The problem of the Chinese intelligentsia is dif- 
ferent. Torn between pride in the superiority of China’s 
historic civilization and a gnawing sense of inferiority 
before the material accomplishments of other countries, 
this group is now forced to resolve all doubts in favor 
of complete subservience before Soviet institutions. The 
Russian intelligentsia, in a sense similarly torn between 
so-called Westernizers and Slavophils, was free until 
the postwar period to “learn” from the capitalist world 
while denouncing its existence and predicting its down- 
fall. The Chinese artist or scientist is denied this op- 
portunity. He must shift his views to suit political winds 
blowing from the Soviet Union. 
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This will not seriously hamper China’s industrial de- 
velopment. It will, however, strike a blow at Peking’s 
prestige in Japan and India, key areas in the Asian 
world which China hopes to neutralize and eventually 
to communize. Intellectuals throughout this area have 
too recently won freedom from internal repression or 
foreign domination to welcome the self-accusations and 
conformity which now mark the Chinese “student” 
before his Soviet “teacher.” Indeed, just as Soviet 
prestige among European intellectuals of the mid- 


thirties waned with the Stalinist straitjacketing of Rus- 
sian creative work, so Communist China’s prestige among 
Asian intellectuals of the mid-fifties may well suffer 
from slavish imitation of Soviet Russia. There is little 
probability that the extreme “lean to one side” policy 
will be modified in the near future, Its acceptance 
within China is far from universal, however, and the 
cumulative evidence of its disadvantages must be peri- 

ically forced upon the thinking of policy-makers in 
Peking. 


Cambodia's Foreign Policy 


BY ZOLTAN M. SZAZ 


or eiGHTY YEARS Cambodia, the nucleus of the 

former Khmer Empire, formed one of the five 
political units in Indochina which between 1860 and 
1880 willingly or unwillingly accepted the “protection” 
of France. Situated on the two sides of the Mekong 
River and inhabited by a peaceful farming population 
cultivating its rice paddies while Chinese and Viet- 
namese merchants monopolized trade and commerce, 
Cambodia was best known abroad by the magnificent 
ruins of Angkor Vat. 

During the Second World War, after the defeat of 
France, Thailand demanded the province of Battam- 
bang from Cambodia. Following a sharp exchange of 
notes and some fighting, the province was handed over 
to Thailand after the Japanese had secured control of 
Indochina. Just before the Japanese occupation of 
Cambodia, a young man in his late teens ascended the 
throne as King Norodom Sihanouk. The powers of the 
crown under French rule were very limited. The 
Japanese, following their policy of the “Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere,” favored the use of native 
elements in order to remove the last vestiges of Eu- 
ropean colonial rule in Southeast Asia. Though eco- 
nomically exploited by the Japanese, Cambodia was 
granted more self-government in 1942 and the poli- 
tician Son Ngoc Thanh was appointed prime minister. 
The Japanese defeat in August 1945 left Cambodia in 
constitutional chaos. It was obvious that Son Ngoc 
Thanh was not acceptable to France and the Allies: 
yet the French recognized that major concessions had 
to be granted in order to restore some degree of French 
influence in Cambodia. The King, now the center of 
power in the country, seized the initiative and, taking 
advantage of the political vacuum, promulgated a con- 
stitution (adopting many features of the 1946 French 
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constitution) before the French could reoccupy Cam- 
bodia. 

In the new negotiations which he began with the 
French he achieved partial success but he found his 
popularity declining because of the failure to restore 
full sovereignty to his country, By 1949 France ree- 
ognized the necessity of further concessions, for dis- 
sident Issarak (Resistance) bands rendered the country- 
side unsafe for Europeans and the hostility of the popu- 
lation was steadily increasing. In the treaties of 1949" 
France granted nominal sovereignty to Cambodia but 
under the Pau Agreements of October 1950" economic 
ties with France were maintained (if not strengthened) 
by the creation of the French-dominated Associated 
States of Indochina, and no direct trade was permitted 
to the member-states with powers outside of the French 
Union. The desire of the Cambodian people for com- 
plete independence could not, however, be satisfied with 
nominal independence, and the inadequacy of the so- 
lution was also emphasized by Carlos Romulo, who 
refused to support the Cambodian Government's ap- 
plication for United Nations membership on the grounds 
that she was not really a sovereign nation. Within 
Cambodia, as a consequence of modern democratic 
elections, internal dissensions increased; there were no 
well-organized political parties and in the elected Na- 
tional Assembly factional and personal jockeying pre- 
vailed. In 1950 the Vietminh also joined the ranks of 
the powers interested in Cambodia's future. With con- 
siderable success they agitated among the Vietnamese 
population of Cambodia and dispatched so-called vol- 

1 See Agreements concerning the Application of the Fran- 
co-Khmer Treaty of November 8, 1949 (Paris: Ministry of 
Information, 1950) for the text of the 1949 agreements. 

2 Conférence Inter-Etats de Pau, Proceedings, Yau, 1951. 
See also Documents rélatifs aux Problémes Indcchinois: 
Accords entre la France, la Cochinchine, le Cambodge, et le 
Laos, Notes et Etudes documentaires, No. 554. 


unteer troops allegedly to help the anti-French dis- 
sidents of Son Ngoc Thanh. Their real objective was 
to immobilize large French forces in the country and 
to provide Communist leadership for the nascent 
Cambodian uationalist movement. 

Despite all the concessions wrung from the French 
between 1946 and 1951, the position of the monarchy 
in Cambodia remained precarious, even though the 
overwhelming majority of the rural population still 
supported it. The King encountered increasing oppo- 
sition from the National Assembly and the influence 
of the Issarak dissidents in many provinces was mount- 
ing. His rule was secure only as long as French troops 
were garrisoned in Cambodia. These troops, however, 
would in the long run be withdrawn, leaving him to 
face his Cambodian opponents. On the other hanid, 
the prestige of the monarchy was still sufficient to 
overshadow Son Ngoc Thanh, should the King decide 
to become the leader of the nationalist movement and, 
if necessary, turn against the French. King Norodom 
Sihanouk chose the second alternative, saving Cambodia 
from the fate of Vietnam. He visited Britain and the 
United States in order to seek Anglo-American sup- 
port for his project: the restoration of full sovereignty 
to his country under his personal rule. Though his visits 
did not immediately produce the expected support, his 
speeches called the attention of the Anglo-American 
powers to the problem of Cambodian self-government. 
He also gained credit as a pro-Western and as an able 
ruler, and he argued persuasively that Cambodia had 
to be saved if Thailand, Malaya and Burma were not 
to be iost to the Communists. Kecognizing the strength 
of his position, the King left for a self-styled exile in 
Bangkok, causing no little embarrassment to the Thai 
Government which had no wish to complicate its re- 
lations with France. Accordingly, he went back to 
Cambodia (to Siem Reap, close to Angkor Vat). The 
French, deeply disturbed about the course of events in 
Cambodia, renewed negotiations with him, and after 
their successful conclusion the King again returned to 
the throne. 

The treaties signed in 1953 between Cambodia and 
France restored to the former al! supervisory powers 
over the army, police and budget, and granted all the 
vestiges of sovereignty to the Royal Government. Po- 
litically, the King had already strengthened his hand 
by dismissing the National Assembly early in 1952 and 
replacing it by a Consultative Assembly (a senate of 
seventy members chosen from among the friends of the 
King). The restoration of sovereignty, however, was 
no panacea for the international problems of Cambodia. 
The new state was not vet recognized by most nations 
and remained economically dependent on France and 
Vietnam as a result of the continued existence of the 


Pau Agreements. Furthermore, the territory over which 
King Norodom Sihanouk reigned was not all pacified. 
Besides Son Ngoc Thanh and his forces who still viewed 
the treaties with the utmost distrust, Vietminh units 
were fighting from their mountain hideouts in the west, 
while other units were infiltrating Cambodia from the 
northeast. In addition, the fighting between French 
Union and Vietminh forces in Cochinchina extended 
inao the eastern provinces of Cambodia. The King 
proceeded to build up an army from the graduates of 
the Royal Khmer Academy in Phnompenh, established 
after the Second World War, and from the troops 
formerly integrated with the forces of the French Un- 
ion. By December 1953 he was able to start offensive 
operations against the Vietminh and Khmer resistance 
forces. Though he failed to achieve major military vic- 
tories against the evasive guerillas, he restored order in 
Battambang province and induced several resistance 
leaders to join his forces. Some setbacks were experi- 
enced when Vietminh partisans killed over 100 railway 
passengers on the Bangkok-Phnompenh line. This in- 
cident in May 1954, which was the occasion for a: 
Cambodian protest to the United Nations, helped the 
King by persuading many people to side with the Royal 
Forces against an enemy guilty of such cruelty. 

Such was the situation in Cambodia when the Geneva 
Conference opened. There, with the impending French 
defeat in Vietnam, the Cambodian Government, rep- 
resented by its foreign minister and its ambassador to 
Washington, Nong Kimny, achieved its first major diplo- 
matic victory, While Vietnam was partitioned and Laos 
had to grant “regrouping zones” to the Vietminh-dom- 
inated Pathet Lao movement in Phong Saly and Sam 
Neua, the Royal Government of Cambodia was rec- 
ognized, even by Communist China and the Viectminh, 
as the only legal government of the country. In imple- 
mentation of the armistice agreements the dissidents 
were ordered to surrender to the government and all 
Vietminh troops were to be withdrawn from Cambodia.* 


Situation after Cease-Fire 


The pacification of Cambodia after the cease-fire on 
August 7, 1954, was completed rather smoothly. A 
mixed Armistice Commission supervised the on-the-spot 
demobilization of the dissident Khmer forces under 
Colonel! Thanh Son.* According to a letter of the In- 
ternational Security Control Commission (ISCC), de- 


3 Great Britain, Foreign Office, Further Documents Re- 
lating to the Discussion of Indochina at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, June 16-July 21, 1954 (London: H. M. Stationery 
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and October 26, 1954. 
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mobilization was completed on August 21,*° while the 
Vietminh forces, after some disputes, evacuated the 
country on October 19.* The pacification campaign in 
the political field was hampered, however, by the at- 
titude of some of the Vietnamese population and on 
August 28, 1954, the Royal Government had to close 
a Vietnamese daily which “transmitted too freely to 
the readers the affectionate greeting of the Vietminh 
officers passing by Phnompenh and have transmitted 
assurances that the Vietminh did not forget the loyal 
Vietnamese population of Cambodia.”' Though official- 
ly discouraged, the Vietminh officers still made speeches 
at their departure and drew some applause. 

Despite their demobilization, the rebels. continued 
to pose a serious problem; their numbers proved to be 
much higher than the French had been prepared to 
acknowledge in the past. Many of their leaders hastened, 
however, to make peace with their sovereign, and 
though his intentions may not have been sincere, Son 
Ngoc Thanh himself surrendered to the King on Octo- 
ber 14, 1954, preceded by 600 of his senior officers 
and the director-general of his information depart- 
ment.” The procedure of “integration” involved the 
surrender of the former officers and volunteers of the 
resistance forces, who then received a certificate en- 
abling them to register as electors at their villages and 
towns and to receive the same identification card as all 
the other citizens of Cambodia.” By November the 
integration of the dissidents, insofar as it represented a 
military and police problem, was completed and small 
bands of pirates and bandits in the provinces were also 
rounded up.** Though public security in the provinces 
is still far from complete, at the present time the coun- 
try is pacified. Indeed, the poor discipline of the army, 
which is well below good Western standards, causes 


more concern in Cambodia than the remnants of Issarak 


dissidents."" 

Although Cambodia's geographical importance is less 
than that of Vietnam and Laos, the danger of Vict- 
minh infiltration and aggression was serious. Practically 
the only way her trade could reach the outside world 
was by way of the Mekong River, which reaches the 
sea in Vietnam south of Saigon. In addition the main 
communication link of the capital of Cambodia with 
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Cambodia also found herself within a power vacuum 
after the Geneva Conference. France was in the process 
of withdrawing, both militarily and politically, even 
though she intended to keep some of the existing eco- 
nomic and cultural ties. While French officers still 
continued to instruct the Cambodian forces, French 
Union troops were withdrawn from Cambodia by 
May 1, 1955.%* The French lacked both the strength 
and the will to defend Cambodia on their own in case 
of a determined Vietminh attack and faced a strong 
feeling of antipathy among Cambodians in 1954. Even 
two Belgian officials of the UNESCO met with hostile 
reactions in Cambodian villages until they could dispel 
the suspicion that they were French."* Any policy 
which would have linked Cambodia's security uni- 
laterally to that of France would thus have been un- 
acceptable both to the King and his followers as well 
as to the dissident Issaraks. 


Closer Relations with U.S. 

The other country in the West which could provide 
adequate security against external aggression was the 
United States. Accordingly, the Royal Government 
worked hard to establish closer ties with America. The 
government received support from former Under Secre- 
tary of State Walter Bedell Smith at the Geneva Con- 
ference, and it was aware of the desire of the United 
States to build a bulwark against Communist activities 
in the Mekong valley which menaced Thailand. It is 
true that United States aid to the French in the Indo- 
chinese civil war did not recommend her as a pro- 
tector in the eyes of the Cambodian dissidents. The 
King and the Royal Government, however, appreciated 
the dilemma of the United States in the war, caught 
between the unpopular French colonialists and the 
Communist-dominated Vietminh. 

In the initial negcriations, afraid of its exposed Jo- 
cation, Cambodia desired an absolute guarantee of ter- 
ritorial integrity and independence by the United States. 


12 New York Times, May 1, 1955, p. 4. 


13 The Times (London), February 8, 1955, “Improving 
Rural Life in Cambodia.” 


Vietnam is the Saigon-Phnompenh highway which is 
the only road usable all year for tanks and heavy 
artillery. The only other major land connection with 
the outside world is the Phnompenh-Battambang-Bang- 
kok railway which was closed for long periods during 
the war because of frequent sabotage and guerilla at- 
tacks of the Khmer dissidents. If South Vietnam should 
fall, Cambodia would have a common frontier with the 
Vietminh forces who could easily infiltrate through the 
jungles and virtually isolate the country from the out- 
side world. This could lead to pressures on Cambodia 
which might prove irresistible in the long run. 
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She therefore proposed a mutual declaration that should 
one of the countries become the subject of unprovoked 
attack, the other power would immediately come to 
its aid and would declare war on the aggressor. Such a 
demand was understandable in view of the reluctance 
of the Unitc ] States to act in favor of the French and 
the Vietnamese governments after the defeat of the 
Evench Union forces at Dien Bien Phu unless supported 
by the United Kingdom. Therefore, Cambodia wanted 
a bilateral and not a multilateral guarantee. Otherwise, 
the Royal Government felt that the Geneva armistice 
would only give the West and the Indochinese states 
a “six months’ respite.”'"* Cambodia also’ solicited 
American military aid (such a request not being 
forbidden by the Geneva Agreemerts) and pointed 
out that in the case of a Communist advance into South 
Vietnam, she would feel herself empowered to grant 
military bases to the United States. Economic aid by 
the U.S. was also requested, but it was recognized that 
it could not represent a subject for bilateral negotiation 
as long as the Pau Agreements, that bound all of Indo- 
china into an economic unity, remained valid.’* 


To the United States, the preservation of an inde- 
pendent, anti-Communist government in Cambodia 
was an important objective. A strongly anti-Communist 
and internally consolidated government in Cambodia 
could exert a potent stabilizing influence on South 
Vietnam and Laos. Should military bases be granted 
to the U.S. by the Cambodian Government, then the 
country together with Laos could become a bulwark 
against further Communist advances in the area. But 
despite this, the Cambodian proposal did not prove 
acceptable. American opinion was too strong against 
the involvement of any U.S. troops in “the quicksands 
of Asia” as the vehement reaction to Vice-President 
Nixon’s speech of Apri! 18, 1954, demonstrated.” 
Other considerations, too, worked against the accept- 
ance of the Cambodian plan. At Geneva, France and 
Britain had agreed to a quasi-neutralization of Laos 
and Cambodia as buffer-states between the Vietminh 
and Thailand and gave assurance to Chou En-lai that 
these countries would not be incorporated into the 
SEATO system. Furthermore, the French, though no 
longer willing to carry all responsibilities for Cambodian 
security, were not yet prepared cither to transfer the 
training of the Khmer troops to a United States mis- 
sion or to give the Americans a voice in Cambodia's 


economic policy.’ In addition, in August and early 


September when a decision had to be reached by the 
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State Department on the issue, the conclusion of bi- 
lateral agreeme « between the U.S. and Cambodia 
would have further complicated the already precarious 
state of U.S.-French relations which had deterioriated 
following the failure of the Brussels Conference and 
the defeat of the EDC agreement in the French As- 
sembly. Finally, the question of the point of greatest 
danger had to be considered; whether Cambodia or 
South Vietnam was more threatened ‘-y Communist 
infiltration and conquest. Cambodia was not faced with 
partition and internal chaos like South Vietnam, and 
it was decided that major American efforts should be 
exerted in Vietnam first, while Cambodian requests 
would only be implemented gradually once the danger 
in Vietnam had been checked. 


SEATO Decision 


But the Department of State realized that Cambodia 
could not be left without any United States protection, 
partly because of the influence exerted by the Inter- 
national Security Control Commission, consisting of an 
Indian chairman, a Polish and a Canadian member. 
Consequently, the United States at the Manila Con- 
ference on September 4-7, 1955, pressed for the in- 
clusion of Cambodia and Laos in the “zone of pro- 
tection” of the SEATO powers."* There, agreement was 
reached between the signatory powers to include Cam- 
bodia and the other Indochinese states outside the 
Vietminh into the geographic area, an attack against 
which would immediately set in motion the machinery 
of SEATO. The Treaty did not offer an ironclad guar- 
antee to Cambodia for it failed to commit the United 
States to come to the aid of the country automatically 
and to supply U.S. forces. However, there was little 
doubt in the minds of the Cambodian Government 
that America would intervene in case of a Communist 
attack on Cambodia. In addition, the SEATO decision 
gave assurance that in such a situation more help would 
be forthcoming from France and the United Kingdom, 
though its amount would not be decided prior to the 
occurrence of such an emergency. 

Thanks to this multilateral agreement, the refusal of 
a U.S. guarantee did not bring about a deterioration in 
Cambodian-American relations. Although the enthusi- 
asm of Cambodian statesmen for an overt pro-Western 
policy became lukewarm at best, the Manila Treaty 
still remained the cornerstone of U.S.-Cambodian re- 
lations. The two countries then embarked on a course 
which to some may seem largely designed to entangle 
the United States in Cambodia to such an extent that 
America would out of self-interest defend Cambodia 
even if she had to act on her own without British help. 

The obvious result of such a policy would make 
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Cambodia rely on the United States or, more precisely, 
on an American-Thai guarantee. Thus Cambodia's 
former dependence for transport and communications 
on Vietnam and indirectly on the French Union would 
have to be gradually eliminated, especially as Cambodia 
declines at the present time to join the French Union. 
To enable the U.S. and her ally, Thailand, to come 
to the aid of Cambodia in case of need,’ the Royal 
Government requested the United States and France 
to construct a new port at the Gulf of Siam,in order 
to provide for maritime transportation of goods to 
Cambodia without using the port of Saigon. In peace 
time, too, such port facilities would be of great im~- 
portance to Cambodia, enabling her to import foreign 
goods without paying Vietnam transit charges. Further- 
more, should the Communists take over South Vietnam, 
Cambodia's economy would no longer be strangled by 
the Vietminh. France, with the greatest role in Cam- 
bodian trade, has undertaken to devote a large part of 
her assistance to Cambodia (10 billion francs both in 
1955 and 1956) for building dock facilities at Kompong 
Som in Southern Cambodia while the U.S. (through 
the FOA) promised to start construction of a first-class 
highway between Phnompenh and Kompong Som."” 
If completed, it would for the first time in the modern 
cra open up Southern Cambodia for economic develop- 
ment, would expand the commercial and industrial 
activity of the country and provide the government 
with means to exert better control over its southern 
provinces. 

The next move of the Royal Government, after 
signing these agreements, was to reopen the Cambodian 
end of the Bangkok-Battambang-Phnompenh railway. 
In February 1955 plans were also made for the con- 
struction of a highway from Sarambuli to Banpanga.*° 
This road, 180 miles long, would connect Cambodia 
with the landlocked kingdom of Laos in the north and 
aid the defense of the latter against possible Communist 
‘attacks. All these projects, at present in the construc- 
tion stage, will strengthen the ties of Cambodia with 
the SEATO powers and diminish her dependence upon 
Southern Vietnam. These plans drew violent criticism 
from the Vietminh side, for they obviously impose seri- 
ous obstacles to any contemplated Communist conquest 
of Cambodia. In the field of air transportation, too, an 
American company (Civil Air Transport)*' recently 
began operations at Phnompenh, while the Royal Gov- 
ernment itself is planning to establish a semi-govern- 


mental airline corporation in order to reduce its de- 
pendence on Vietnamese and Thai companies. 

At the Bangkok Conference of SEATO on February 
23-27, 1955," the United States urged France to con- 
sent to the resumption of U.S. military aid to Laos and 
Cambodia and to the dispatching of a U.S. military 
mission to Cambodia. French apprehension about an 
American-directed training program for the Cambodian 
army was not diminished by Secretary of State Dulles’ 
visit to Phnompenh, or by press reports that King 
Norodom Sihanouk would prefer American to French 
instructors for the Royal Khmer Army. While at the 
parley at Phnompenh, the Secretary of State reached 
general agreement on the coming negotiations on Amer- 
ican military aid to Cambodia, It then became clear 
that the American contribution in personnel would 
have to be a modest one and that no military bases 
could be established on Cambodian territory." On the 
other hand, the Royal Government welcomed the 
American offer because it removed the financial burden 
of rearmament from the government, guaranteed the 
creation of an effective modern army and increased the 
military stake that the United States has in Cambodia, 


Military Aid Agreement with U.S. 

The political crisis immediately following the Secre- 
tary of State’s visit failed to alter the course pursued 
by the Royal Government and, despite assurances of 
neutrality at the Bandung Conference, the Royal Gov- 
ernment proceeded with the negotiations. Some diffi- 
culties arose from the United States’ insistence that dip- 
lomatic status be accorded to all American military 
personnel in Cambodia.* This the Cambodians, al- 
though with rservations, finally granted. They were 
less successful in eliminating the very broad powers 
given in the first draft of the treaty to the military aid 
commission with regard to the continuance of American 
military aid, excluding an appeal from its decision to 
the U.S. Government through diplomatic channels. An 
agreement was finally concluded at Phnompenh be- 
tween Ambassador Robert McClintock and the Royal 
Government on May 16, 1955. The government was 
emphatic in its denial that the military aid agreerment 
in any way constituted a military alliance with the 
United States.*® This was a major departure from the 
position taken by Phnompenh in August 1954 when 
the government was clamoring for such an alliance. 
Under the agreement thirty American officers will go 
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to Cambodia to estimate the needs of the Royal Khmer 
Army and to assure the use of the delivered supplies 
in the manner intended by the United States. The 
agreement also gave power to the American consulta- 
tive military mission to remove from Cambodia military 
surplus material granted under the Mutual Security 
Acts of 1951-53, if it is no longer needed by the Royal 
Government.” Training of the troops is to remain in 
the hands of the Cambodian command and French 
officers, though the presence of the American military 
aid commission cannot fail to exert a strong influence 
on the methods of training, as they will have to instruct 
army units in the use of American equipment. 

The understanding itself, reinforced by the economic 
aid agreement with the U.S., can be considered a suc- 
cess for the Cambodian Government. It succeeded in 
bargaining with the strongest power of the West to its 
own advantage and the treaty in no way involves an 
extension of any kind of American military protectorate 
over the new state, which might have been the case if 
the treaty had been signed in August 1954. Without 
giving any definite promises concerning its attitude, 
Cambodia is to receive large quantities of American 
arms and technical advice, thereby strengthening both 
her own security and that of Southeast Asia in general. 
achieved violating the 


Moreover this was without 


Geneva Agreements. Some Cambodian opposition news- 
papers tried to denounce the treaty as a sell-out of 


Cambodian sovercignty and favored a neutral stand 
like that of India. But even India maintains a sizable 
army and would not accept unarmed neutrality be- 
tween the East and the West. The dissident voices 
seem to represent only a minority in the country. 


Neutralist Tendencies 


After September 1954 as conditions in Indochina 
became fairly stabilized, the Cambodian Government, 
despite its dislike of the Communist powers, became 
more attracted to the neutralist Asian nations than to 
those of the SEATO system. Its task, besides conclud- 
ing agreements to secure Cambodia against external at- 
tacks (which she basically attained by the SEATO 
pledge), was to expand diplomatic and commercial re- 
lations with other Asian powers. Being both culturally 
and racially related to India, Cambodia was sooner or 
later likely to be attracted to Nehru’s policies. As early 
as the Geneva Conference, Cambodia began to estab- 
lish contacts with India. The first impression of the 
Cambodian delegates was not a wery favorable one in 
view of the rather constant advocacy of Red Chinese 
aims by Mr. Krishna Menon.** However, the Royal 


26 The text of the Treaty on Military Aid was made avail- 
able to the author by the Cambodian Embassy, Washington, 


Government still was convinced that India was not 
prepared to renounce her cultural and political interests 
in the western part of the Indochinese peninsula and 
felt that friendship with India might provide some de- 
gree of security against Communist China. 

Nehru’s attitude during his visit to Phnompenh only 
helped to emphasize such possibilities. Coming from 
Peiping, he was impressed by the many cultural af- 
finities of the Khmer and Hindu peoples. It seemed to 
the King that India, too, had now become one of the 
powers vitally interested in Cambodia after the with- 
drawal of France. Thus, in view of American reluctance 
to become too deeply involved, Indian friendship was 
welcomed by the Cambodian Government. Circles close 
to the Indian Prime Minister did not fail to expound 
the theory that the Indian sphere of influence, which 
Red China would have to respect, coincided with the 
borders of Indian cultural influence. It was obvious 
that this sphere of influence included both Laos and 
Cambodia, but not Vietnam. 

In response to the Indian visit and promised sup- 
port, the Cambodian Government issued a statement, 
declaring the basically neutralist stand of its policy. 
While diplomatic relations were resumed as early as 
December 13, 1954, when New Delhi appointed B. K. 
Acharya (former Deputy Commissioner of India in 
East Pakistan) as its “political representative with the 
personal rank of a Minister” to Phnormpenh, Premier 
Penn Nouth asserted that all Southeast Asian countries 
regardless of their size or power should form a large 
peaceful resistance center in order to maintain world 
peace and to develop friendly relations with one an- 
other. He suggested that the Southeast Asian states 
should resist any alliance or bloc threatening to start 
a new world war.** The Premier also declared on De- 
cember 23, 1954, that his government's policy was 
neutral to both blocs, and though Cambodia welcomed 
the aid which she was getting from the United States, 
France, and the Colombo powers, she would be unwill- 
ing to sign an agreement on foreign aid which would 
in any way compromise her freedom of action in the 
field of foreign policy. 

After his abdication from the throne on March 2, 
1955, Prince Norodom Sihanouk went even further to 
assure the support of the Indian Prime Minister at the 
Bandung Conference. Feeling his way at a conference 
of Asiatic and African powers not attended cither by 
France or the United States and where his chief ad- 
versaries commanded important positions, Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk was anxious to secure Indian support. 
Thus he expressed his adherence to the five principles 
27 Statement of a high Cambodian official to the author 
on August 13, 1954. 

28 Radio Saigon, December 15, 1954. 
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of coexistence announced by the Indian and Chinese 
Premiers and agreed to the ten-point anticolonial res- 
olution passed by the Conference.** He hailed the re- 
moval of barriers between the Communist and non- 
Communist powers at the Conference and stated:* 
“For us who do not hold atomic power, and properly, 
because we are not atomic powers, we must unite and 
live in peace. This policy will permit us, joined together, 
to apply a policy of freedom and equality for everyone, 
on non-interference and of coexistence, the promulga- 
tion of which can be achieved by the suppression of 
political and racial barriers, and especially by the end 
of a climate of suspicion and ‘distrust.” 

This remark was, however, a little presumptuous, 
when, at the same time, another member of the Con- 
ference, the Vietminh regime, was forcibly detaining 
Vietnamese desiring to go South, and China still was 
unwilling to abide by the ordinary rules of international 
intercourse. On the other hand, despite all the neutral- 
ist talk, the Cambodian Government in its own best 
interests continued to try to impress the truth about 
Communism on its people by propaganda making it 
clear that a climate of distrust still existed. However, 
the neutralist press in Cambodia, always distrustful of 
the Western powers, meekly repeated all the Communist 
attacks on America and France. 

Another declaration at Bandung by Cambodia was its 
“proud” announcement that Cambodia would now be- 
long to the community of neutral nations, such as 
India, Burma, and Indonesia. It seems, however, that 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, an able and realistic states- 
man, did not feel at ease when he spoke on this issue. 
The announcement represented a major concession to 
the opposition at home and was made only in order to 
ensure the backing of the Colombo powers. He said: 
“To attract the sympathy of peaceful countries we 
even accept, today, the risk of death, if ever we should 
be attacked, while richer and more populated and 
more advanced and more powerful countries do not 
accept the challenge of the Communist world, unarmed, 
like us. Cambodia is today doubly disarmed; disarmed 
she is by her smallness, her poverty, and her small 
population. Disarmed also by her determination to 
limit her armed forces to a derisory figure. She is 
proud of her courage and of the sympathy of neutral 
countries, but she apprehends the future.”"* 

As a reservation against a complete identification of 
Cambodia with India and the neutrals, however, Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk added:**? “A Western pressman 
asked me the following question: “What is your choice 

29 Statement of Prince Norodom Sihanouk as reproduced 
by the Cambodian Embassy, Washington, D.C. 

30 Radio Phnompenh version, April 21, 1955. 

31 Cambodian Embassy version. 

32 Ibid. 
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between Mr. Nehru and the SEATO”?’ My answer was: 
‘I choose Cambodia!’ ” 

Despite the signing of the American-Cambocian 
Treaty, Prince Norodom Sihanoyk, now leading the 
Popular Socialist Movement," which forms the major- 
ity in the National Assembly since the elections of 
September 11, 1955, has continued to declare that his 
country would follow a neutralist policy.** One cannot 
overlook the Janus-faced attitude that characterizes 
Cambodian foreign policies, and it is hard to harmonize 
its many inconsistencies, vacillating between the neutral 


_nations of Asia and the United States. Two hints 


should, however, help to clarify the problem. The first 
is the statement made to the author by a high Com- 
bodian official that military neutrality in no «1 in 
volved moral neutrality and that morally 
cally Cambodia would continue, in the future 1s 1: the 
past, to side with the Free World. The second » a very 
recent evaluation given to the author by a French 
diplomat who said that, while Cambodia is more than 
anxious to receive the guarantee of the Western powers 
in order to secure her independence from the Com- 
munist powers, and would in case of hos- 
tilities be found on the side of the Free World, she has 
to overcome much of the bitterness created earlier by 
colonial rule. Thus she docs not feel obligated in peace- 
time to follow any special policy of the West, for this 
could be interpreted by some of her people as indicating 
that full independence had not yet been achieved. 


The Economic Picture 

Some of Cambodia’s economic problems were eased 
in the fall of 1954 by the dissolution of the Pau Agree- 
ments. While after Geneva no doubts were left about 
the invalidation of the economic union of 1950, it was 
as a result of Cambodian pressure that a Quadripartite 
Conference opened in Paris on August 27, 1954. The 
negotiations lasted until December 30 and resulted in 
liquidation of the existing economic union.” As Cam- 
bodia was unwilling to rejoin the French Union as long 
as she could not do so on completely equal terms, her 
currency was not linked to that of France, though 
temporarily all the three Indochinese states undertook 
not to alter the ratio of their currency to the franc. 
Like the other two states, the Royal Government re- 
ceived its own national bank and control over its foreign 
exchange. 

Regarding the use of the port of Saigon, Cambodia 
was only awarded special rates to be decided by a bi- 


33 For the Statutes of the Popular Socialist Movement, 
see text of the program broadcast by Radio Phnompenh, 
April 18, 1955. 

34 Speech of June 7, 1955, broadcast by Radio Phnompenh. 

35 On the negotiations at Paris see New York Times, 
October 19, December 26, and December 30, 1955. 
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lateral agreement with Vietnam. This fact made it 
essential to proceed with the construction of the port 
of Kompong Som. Against the wishes of the Viet- 
namese Government it was decided that the Mekong 
River should be internationalized, as it equally serves 
ali three Indochinese states. Largely upon American 
initiative, a Mekong River Authority is planned which, 
besides undertaking river and flood control and dam- 
building, would initiate the construction of hydroelectric 
power and fertilizer plants aiding the agriculture of the 
country. The government itself has propagandized 
for diversified crops, chicken-raising and cattle-breed- 
ing in order to lessen the almost complete reliance on 
rice and fish by the population.” 

Despite temporary setbacks and the uncertainty of 
the future course of Cambodian policy, U.S. policy has 
achieved essentially greater success in Cambodia than 
anywhere else in Indochina. The political crisis of March 
1955 seems to have passed. The Popular Socialist Move- 
ment of the former King won a decided victory over 
the followers of Son Ngoc Tanh at the elections held 
on September 11. The consequences of this victory have 
not yet been fully realized by the Cambodian Govern- 
ment. Two developments have, however, been out- 
standing. First, the government, immediately after the 
elections, called for a dissolution of the ISCC in Cam- 
bodia with U.S. diplomatic help. It seems as though 
the government would be willing to use its independence 
to oust any foreign control organs left in the country, 
despite the consequences such a step might have in 
New Delhi. 

Second, the government also announced after the 
election that it would not renew Cambodia’s former 
ties with France. It seems likely that, under Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, Cambodia will be unwilling to per- 
mit French capital to dominate the economy and that, 
if French capital withdraws, the new investment needed 
will probably come from the U.S. 

A third step, which might be taken by the Cambodian 
Government, six to eight months hence. would be to 
transform the training and equipping of Cambodian 
troops into a Cambodian-American rather than a 
Cambodian-French undertaking. A step in this di- 
rection was already taken by the treaty of May 1955 
but further agrecments will have to await the dissolu- 
tion of ISCC and a further weakening of the ties with 
France. 


$6 Radio Phnompenh, November 18, 1954. 
37 Ibid., January 11, 1955 
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NOTE 
“Minority Problems in Indonesia, II” by Justus M. 
Van der Kroef will appear in the November issue of 
the Survey. The first part was published in the Septem- 
ber issue. 


TRADE AND DIPLOMACY ON THE CHINA COAST. 
The Opening of the Treaty Ports, 1842-1854. By John 
King Fairbank. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1954. 
2 vols., 489 and 88 pp. Each, $7.50. 

CHINA’S RESPONSE TO THE WEST. A Documentary 
Survey, 1839-1923. By Ssu-yii Teng and John K. Fairbank 
with the collaboration of E-tu Zen Sun, Chaoying Fang 
and others. Prepared in cooperation with the 1.P._R. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1954. 296 pp. $6.75. 

RESEARCH GUIDE FOR CHINA’S RESPONSE TO THE 
WEST. By the same authors. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1954. 88 pp. Paper, $4.00. 


John Fairbank and his colleague Teng Ssu-yii have put us 
all in their debt with these meticulous works of scholarship. 
From them one gains new perspectives on the Chinese revo- 
lution as it has gathered momentum over the past century. 
Together they make a substantial contribution towards clear- 
ing away the mists of propaganda and the barricrs of language 
which have obscured this chapter in the mecting of East 
and West. 

Trade and Diplomacy on the China Coast, volume one, 
tells the story of the “opening” of China after the Opium 
War. It is a story of Scotch and Yankee enterprise, of 
gunboats and pirates and smugglers, and especially of the 
long contest between British consuls and Chinese mandarins 
ending in joint Chinese and Western rule of the main port 
cities. The Western aspects of this tale are familiar but 
Fairbank gives wholly new insights on the Chinese side. Long 
labors in the Ch’ing archives and among the works of Chinese 
compilers and historians enable him to set forth with fresh 
authority the inward nature of Chinese politics, the corrupt 
confusion of public finance, and above all the mind of the 
mandarinate as it fumbled with the problem cf managing the 
new barbarians. This alone makes it a distinguished achieve- 
ment. One regrets only that the narrative is somewhat 
truncated by being brought to an end with Alcock's creation 
of the foreign customs inspectorate at Shanghai in 1854. 

Social scientists will be intrigued—if not always persuaded 
—by Fairbank’s suggestions concerning the significance of 
the treaty system in the longer perspective of Chinese history. 
Sino-Western rule in the treaty ports, he says, was in Chinese 
terms a new way to meet the old problem of incorporating 
foreign intruders into the power structure of the Confucian 
state—-that “peculiarly non-national institution.” The treaty 
system replaced tribute (in inverted form). And Manchu- 
Chinese rule became Manchu-Chinese-Western rule. The au- 
thor leaves unanswered the question whether today Peking 
and Taipei may still display these traditional habits of ad- 
justment in foreign relations. Have they now been lost in the 
fires of nationalism? 

The second volume, China’s Response to the West, likewise 
argues that the key to China’s relations with the West since 
1842 lies within. Through translations of selected writings 
it surveys over a century “the way in which the scholar- 
official class of China, faced with the aggressive expansion 
of the modern West, tried to understand an alien civilization 
and take action to preserve their own culture and their political 
and social institutions.” Some 65 documents are included, 
linked with informative commentaries. They begin with the 
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ing—less successfully, I think—the ideological ferment of Sun 
Yat-sen’s generation. 

Abundantly plain in both works is the ignorance, the 
complacency and the ineptitude with which the scholar clite 
of China first met the Western challenge. 


search Guide published along with the Teng-Fairbank work. 
Here are to be found voluminous footnotes and bibliographic 
references to Chinese, Japanese and Western materials; also 
glossaries of Chinese names and terms. 


Princeton University WILLIAM W. LOCKWOOD 


ECONOMIC PLANNING IN COMMUNIST CHINA. By 
Ronald Hsia. With an Introduction by A. Doak Barnett. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1955. 89 pp. 
Paper, $1.25. 

Although Communist China officially inaugurated its first 
five-year plan in January 1953, a “Draft First Five-Year 
Plan” was not formulated until March 31, 1955, when it was 
passed by the National Conference of the Chinese Communist 
Party. This draft plan was then placed in the hands of the 
Central Committee of the Party for “necessary revisions” and 
presented to the National People’s Congress for final adoption 
in July 1955. This points up the fact that economic planning 
in Communist China has proceeded in gradual stages and that 
the first five-year plan was set in motion without a compre- 
hensive over-all plan. 

This small volume is a commendable study of the manner 
in which the Chinese Communists have taken up the task of 
economic planning. It shows how planning began shortly after 
the establishment of the new regime, and how central planning 
became more and more important with the inauguration of the 
five-year plan, The study is based on a careful examination of 
Communist reports of their planning and actual production. 
Tables of statistical data gleaned from Communist sources con- 
stitute a noteworthy feature of the book. Most of the data 
are based on conditions that existed in 1953, but the lack 
of more recent data does not detract from the value of the 
book, since the planning is far from the final stage and the 
contribution of the study is to show how the Communists go 
about this business of national planning. The five-year plan, 
the author says, “is only the beginning of serious planning in 
Communist China.” One of the best sections of the volume 
deals with the training of the technical and managerial per- 
sonnel needed by the five-year plan. Soviet influence on 
planning and the introduction of new governmental machinery 
to carry out the planning have also received some attention. 
In general, the author seems to have paid more attention to 
industry than to agriculture. He has also briefly mentioned 
sorne of the difficulties actually encountered in the fulfillment 
of production targets. 

University of Southern California 
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JAPANESE STUDIES OF MODERN CHINA, A Biblio- 
graphical Guide to Historical and Social Science Research 
on the 19th and 20th Centuries. By John King Fairbank 
and Masataka Banno. Rutland (Vermont) and Tokyo: 
Charles E. Tuttle Co. (published for the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute). 1955. 331 pp. $6.00. 


The closing of the China mainland to American scholars, 
unfortunate though it has been, has had one unexpectedly 
beneficial result, for by diverting many Americans to Japan 
for study or research, it has generated among them a rapidly 
growing awareness of the importance of Japanese scholar- 
ship on China. The present volume, jointly compiled by a 
Harvard professor and a professor of Tokyo University, and 
beautifully printed in Japan, is an outstanding evidence of, 
and contribution to, this growing awareness. 

The volume lists more than one thousand Japanese-language 
books and articles, arranged topically under the following 
divisions (themselves divided into many lesser sections) : 
General Works, Late Ch’ing History, Political Institutions, 
Power Politics, Republican China, Intellectual and Cultural 
History, Economic History and Institutions, and Reference 
Works, Under each bibliographical entry, the name of author 
and title are given in romaji and characters, together with 
an English translation of the title and other detailed biblio- 
graphical data. Then follows what is undoubtedly the most 
valuable single feature of the book: a brief description and 
evaluation of the item in question by the two co-authors. The 
volume is rounded out by an introductory survey of Japanese 
scholarship on China, and by three detailed indices. 

Three general criticisms occur to the reviewer, none really 
crucial: (1) The Introduction, good as far as it goes, would 


fail to answer, save by enumerating, without further com- 
ment, the names of twenty-five Japanese scholars from whom 
they received help. (3) The very embarras de richesse of 
regret that it is a little more selective, Fairly often, to 
be sure, that certain items are funda- 
mental, and that others are obsolete or secondary. It would 
have improved the usability of the volume had the former 
been marked by asterisks, and the latter cither omitted en- 
tirely or printed in smaller type. Though this bibliography 
concerns itself with modern of items 
are pertinent to pre-modern China as well. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that in the very near future someone will be inspired 
to compile a bibliography of similar excellence, explicitly de- 
voted to Japanese scholarship on pre-nineteenth century 
China. 

University of Pennsylvania DERK BODDE 
CHINA’S MARCH TOWARDS THE TROPICS. By Herold 

J. Wiens. Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe String Press. 1954. 

441 pp. $7.50. 

The title of this work may lead readers at first glance to 
expect a treatise on the contemporary “southward drive” of 
Communist China. In fact it is highly explanatory of that 
actual situation but reaches it only by the long and scholarly 
way round, through a comprehensive historical and geoyraph- 


Ch’i-ying, and others. They conclude with a section portray- 
equally on the myopia and irresponsibility of the West.) 
Thereafter the slow stumbling progress of official thought 
continued to lag a generation or more behind the require- 
ments of national defense and political regeneration. The 
Chinese are not the only people to suffer from the reluctance 
of their leaders to accept unpalatable truths. But certainly 
they have paid a heavy price, from which we might all take 
a warning. 
Trade and Diplomacy, volume two, is devoted to research 
aids for the specialist. This also is the purpose of the Re- 
have been improved had it been extended to something like 
twice its present length. (2) Since, as the authors themselves 
state, it was obviously impossible for them to read in person 
all the items they have listed, the reader would naturally like 
to know just how they arrived at their critical evaluations of 
these items. This question, however, the authors completely 
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ical study. The subtitle is “A discussion of the southward 
penetration of China’s culture, peoples, and political control 
in relation to the non-Han-Chinese peoples of South China 
and in the perspective of historical and cultural geography.” 

A wide variety of sources is utilized, but the volume owes 
much to the outstanding contributions of Wolfram Eberhard. 
It is the more astonishing that the title of one work by Eber- 
hard which is most fundamentally drawn upon (Kultur und 
Siedlung der Randvoelker Chinas) is misquoted (pp. 29,373, 
375). 

Topography, ethnology, political history, social anthropology, 
philology and other aspects are ably synthetized in this wide 
and informative survey. But the treatment is highly subjective. 
There is much reference to the urges, reactions and psychol- 
ogies of peoples; also Rassendynamik and Geopolitik are some- 
what ideationally considered. It seems to this reviewer that 
the conclusions lack pattern, and the detailed portions ob- 
jectivity; and that this is largely due to the lack of inclusion 
of the viewpoint of economic history, in its broader sense. The 
author evidently considers the economic element a dependent 
variable, a function mainly of cultural development, in the 
whole complex of history. But a wider appreciation of it might 
have led to a more effective analysis; one keeping more closely 
in mind, perhaps, that an empty stomach is ordinarily the 
relevant “motive” for migration, and that the policy of any 
government, not least a Communist one, is likely to be ruled 
infinitely more by economic and utilitarian considerations 
than by its cultural attitude towards any frontier races. 
University of Hongkong E. STUART KIRBY 


MOSCOW AND THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS. By Robert 
C. North. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1953. 366 
pp. $5.00. 

Robert North has provided an analytical and interpretative 
survey of the relations of the Chinese Communist movement 
and Party with Russian and international Communism. He 
emphasizes not only salient economic, social and political 
features but also the more subtle psychological and ethical 
dimensions of that movement. This involves, near the be- 
ginning and end of the book, discussions of Asian (particular- 
ly Chinese) vulnerability to deft manipulation of insistent 
nationalism, anti-imperialism, resentment toward racial dis- 
criminations, desire for greater economic equality and for 
resumption of cultural initiative. In a profoundly perceptive 
conclusion, which deserves to be widely read, he places the 
study in philosophical perspective and constructively suggests 
the implications of the analysis for free peoples who wish ul- 
timately to outthink and outperform Communism. 

The most substantial portion of the tr-atment (Chapters 
IV-XII) is devoted to Chinese Communist development in 
the wider context of world Communism. Here Mr. North sum- 
marizes with critical judgment the studies of many scholars 
as well as the writings and statements of many actors in the 
drama being described. He skilfully explains how, within the 
Soviet dictatorship and within Chinese Communist leadership 
there were shifts of policy and emphasis, with interacting 
effects. Thus both Stalin and Mao have committed mistakes, 
but once in power have been able to suppress the evidence 
from public scrutiny at home or to foist responsibility on to 
scapegoats. The author shows caution and awarencss of past 
events when he discusses possible future trends. He is critical 
of Communism not merely from a personal or even American 
point of view but rather appraises it from the standpoint of 
human nature and of international socicty. 

As in most comprehensive works a few minor deficiencies 


may be noted. In giving brief resumés of China’s century of 
unequal foreign relations and of the earlier phases of the 
Chinese revolution, Mr. North occasionally condenses to the 
point of distortion, and a few mistakes occur. Thus, Mura- 
viev masterminded Russian expansion into the Amur Valley 
before 1854 (p. 36); this was at first a partial response to 
the carly treaties involving Western access to China’s sea- 
ports; later the strategic needs of the Crimean War ac- 
celerated the continuing movement. Sun Yat-sen was in the 
United States, not at first in Europe, when the revolution of 
1911 occurred (p. 67). Mr. North omits mention of Japanese 
interest in, and aid to, certain of Sun's schemes, and he does 
not shed any light on whether, as has been alleged, Com- 
intern agents were at least partly responsible for the mistaken 
adoption of positional tactics in the later defense of the Com- 
munist republic in Kiangsi. Moreover, he does not discuss the 
official attitude of the government in Moscow toward the 
Sian Incident, nor the gulf between the real meanings of the 
Nationalist and Communist offers of a united front in 1937. 
The reader would also be helped if a chronological list of 
CCP and Comintern congresses and executive sessions had 
been provided. However, there is a valuable bibliography and 
citations show that this timely and well written study is based 
on Chinese, Russian, Indian, German and other Western 
sources, including a number of interviews with former Com- 
munist leaders in China. 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy ALLAN B, COLE 


SAVAGE PAPUA. A Missionary among Cannibals. By Andre 
Dupeyrat. Translated by Erik and Denyse De Mauny. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1954. 256 pp. Illus. $3.75. 


Father Dupeyrat has written a lively account of day-to-day 
Mission work among some of the interior peoples of Papua. 
The book is less informative than Father Dupeyrat’s other 
writings on the Sacred Heart Mission and the Fuyuge people 
and, like most of its type, avoids systematic discussion of the 
main issues of concern to the student. Nevertheless some in- 
teresting rays of light are focused on the organization and 
values of the Mission’s work. Savage Papua is a competently 
translated but much abbreviated version of the French original, 
21 Ans Chez les Papous. There has been an English edition 
under the title Mitsinari. 


University of British Columbia CYRIL 5S. BELSHAW 
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